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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MAY MEETING. 


The next Meeting will be held at the Central Public Library, High 
Street, Walthamstow, on Wednesday, May 11th, 1910. The Chairman 
(Mr. Councillor William Tyler, J.P.), and Members of the Walthamstow 
Libraries’ Committee are interesting themselves in the Meeting, and an 
exceedingly good programme has been arranged. If the weather permits 
there will be rambles in Epping Forest, under the guidance of local stewards ; 
tea will be served in the Library, and everything which can tend to the 
pleasure of the occasion has been carefully considered in order to ensure 
a thoroughly enjoyable Meeting. The arrangements are in three sections 
as follows :— 

1.—A First Assembly of Visitors at the Central Library, High Street, 
at 3 p.m. for a ramble from Chingford to High Beech, returning 
to join :— 

2.—A Second Assembly at the Central Library at 5.30 p.m. for tea, 
Mr. Councillor and Mrs. Tyler receiving the guests. This con- 
cluded, there will be for those so disposed, a shorter ramble 
through part of the Forest from Woodford to Highams Park, and 
then back for :— 

3.—The Business Meeting in the Lecture Hall of the Central Library, 
at 7.30 p.m. Mr. Councillor Tyler will preside and the proceedings 
will be :— 

(a) Election of a Provincial Member of the Council. 

(b) Address ‘‘ A Tripcte ALLIANCE: THE Pustic Lisrary, THE PuBLic 
MUsEUM, AND THE PusLic ART GALLERy,’’ by Henry D. Roberts, 
oo of the Brighton Public Libraries, Museum, and Art Gal- 
eries. 

(c) Paper: ‘‘A Great Pustic Work: Pusiic Lipraries AND ParISH 
Recisters,”’ by Herbert Henderson, Senior Assistant, Walthamstow 
Public Libraries. 

(d) Display of Lantern Slides illustrating the progress of the Waltham- 
stow Library System, from 1894 to date. 

At this meeting two auditors will also be elected. Nominations should 

reach the Honorary Secretary prior to the meeting. 
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It is hoped that this excellent programme will attract a record atten- 
dance. The Library System itself is alone worth a visit, for not only is 
there a fine new Carnegie building, but everything is on the most up-to-date 
lines, and an inspection of the methods of work in vogue will prove an 
education in modern library administration. Moreover, it will be remem- 
bered that the Chief Librarian—Mr. G. E. Roebuck—was a former Secre- 
tary of the L.A.A., to whose energy and ability the Association owes much 
of its present usefulness, and many will welcome this opportunity of again 
meeting him. 

Hoe Street, on the Great Eastern Railway, and Walthamstow, on the 
Midland Railway, are the nearest stations to the Library. 

ANNUAL ELECTION OF COUNCIL AND OFFICERS. 

The Honorary Secretary is prepared to receive nominations for Council 
and Officers for the ensuing year. The Council is composed of two Fellows, 
ten London and ten Provincial Members, and the Officers consist of a 
President, Honorary Treasurer, and Honorary Secretary. Nominations 
must be sent to the North Islington Library, Manor Gardens, N., not 
later than May 16th. Ballot papers will accompany the June number of 
‘* The Library Assistant.”’ 

The following alteration to Rule 5 is proposed: after ‘* President,” 
‘**a Vice-President who shall be a non-London member.’’ Nominations are 
invited for this prospective office, and, in the event of the alteration being 
adopted, the officer will be elected 

LAWN TENNIS TOURNAMENTS. 

The Lewisham Libraries’ Athletic Club will be glad to arrange tourna- 
ments with other Libraries’ Clubs, the tournaments to be played on Wed- 
nesdays, between June Ist and July 16th. 

Chaliengers should communicate with the undersigned. 

P. E. Farrow, 
Hon. Secretary, 
Public Library, Brockley, S.E. 


EDITORIAL. 


It is long since we remember a more interesting meeting 
than that held last month at the Board of Education. It was a 
distinct compliment to the Association to be the first private 
body to be admitted within the sacred walls of the Board room, 
or, in fact, of any room, of that great government office. We 
regard it as prophetic of the future of the relations which are 
continually being strengthened between the library and the offi- 
cial educational system. Mr. Mansbridge’s address 
was marked by an ease of manner and a beauty of style which 
it is difficult to praise too highly. As will be seen from the 
paper printed in this number, that address was a glorifying of 
all the progressive activities which, in a greater or less degree, 
are in practice in this country. He was peculiarly trenchant in 
regard to the matter of the training of librarians, and we 
cannot help reflecting, when we consider his statement that 
the librarian should be a highly trained professional man, how 
far public opinion is from realising the truth of this. Recently 
several unfortunate episodes have been prominently before us. 
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The Library Committee at King’s Lynn has recognised the 
high abilities and excellent administration of Mr. T. E. Maw 
by appointing in his stead a local candidate, who 
has had no professional training for the work he 
will have to undertake. Moreover, the Committee 
was sufficiently insolent to request Mr. Maw to devote the 
whole of two days to making his untrained successor conver- 
sant with modern library methodology. We hope the King’s 
Lynn library will continue to have a better administration than 
it deserves. Recently one or two library authori- 
ties have been dealing in a drastic manner with their staffs. 
Some of them make promotion dependent upon the holding of 
certain certificates, but this rule has been applied in one or 
two instances in defiance of elementary common sense. To 
require, as one authority did, a librarian over thirty years of 
age, and of wider experience than the Chief Librarian himself, 
to sit for the Library Association examinations, or to forfeit 
all increase in his salary, is not only illogical, but, in the 
mildest terms, is a wicked injustice. Such a man received his 
training before the Library Association Diploma was dreamed 
of. Another authority, directed by a strenuous advocate of 
the examinations, has required assistants to take certain cer- 
tificates within two years, or to forfeit their appointments. 
One assistant at least fell a victim to this ruling, and although 
we have not sufficient data for disputing the wisdom of the 
authority in removing this assistant, we wish to say that such 
a rule should not be applied at the discretion of an enthusiastic 
librarian to senior assistants or to existing appointments at 
all, but should be a condition of future ones. Any other 
course is unjust. We should like to draw public 
attention to a recent procedure of the Luton Borough Coun- 
cil. A new librarian has been appointed, and the old staff, mem- 
bers of which have been in the service of the authority for thir- 
teen years,has been unceremoniously told to ‘‘go.’’ This is owing, 
we understand, to a recent pilgrimage made by members of the 
Libraries Committee to Worthing, Hove, and similar libraries, 
where the delegates were struck by the fact that women assis- 
tants were employed. As the employment of women assistants 
was a matter of cheapness, this was considered sufficient reason 
—as far as we can gather—for throwing upon the world, with- 
out means, a married man, with a family, who had served the 
Committee for thirteen years. We have time and again affirmed 
that we see no objection to, and some advantage in, the em- 
ployment of women in Jibraries, but cheapness should not be 
allowed to supplant efficiency. Another matter 
seems to call for vigorous protest. One of the largest libraries 
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in England has placed in the fierce light of publicity that beats 
upon ‘‘ The Athenzum,’’ an advertisement for a senior assis- 
tant at the dazzling salary of £60 a year. We affirm that such 
a library has, morally, no right to advertise miserable appoint- 
ments of this character in a great London journal. It is an 
attempt to get new blood into a staff without paying for it, 
and it is a gross injustice to the profession of assistant libra- 
rian generally, in that it tends to lower the financial value of 
the profession in the eyes of the educated public who, presum- 
ably, read the paper in question. The library system in ques- 
tion is notorious for having one of the largest incomes, and 
one of the worst paid staffs in the British Isles. We say all 
this advisedly, as we have too long been silent, while men 
whose lip service has been constant are doing such injuries to 
the profession. The Council of the Association 
is bestirring itself towards creating an ideal in regard to the 
just claims of assistants. It has formed a strong committee to 
report upon the hours, salaries and training of assistants, and 
it proposes to collect the most detailed information upon these 
matters, with a view to urging some method of uniformity in 
the treatment of library workers throughout the country. 
There is no intention of dictating to anyone in the reports it is 
proposed to issue, and it is hoped that all library workers, 
chief librarians and assistants, will assist in making the report 
as representative as possible. We hope to say more about this 
matter later. The meeting announced at Waltham- 
stow in this number promises unusually good things, and we 
believe will attract a larger attendance than any recent meet- 
ing. Our old Secretary, Mr. G. E. Roebuck, has interested 
his committee most thoroughly, and the programme of arrange- 
ments speaks volumes for his enthusiasm and the hospitality 
of his community. Moreover, the Epping Forest in May is the 
proverbial thing of beauty. We need urge no further in order 
to secure a splendid attendance. We have re- 
ceived a circular from the publishers of ‘‘ The Library World,” 
announcing the discontinuation of that journal with the June 
issue. Twelve years of strenuous effort have convinced the 
publishers that either the field is too limited or that the pro- 
fession does not require an independent library journal. From 
many points of view we regret the passing of our irresponsible 
contemporary, but it is unfortunately true that of late years it 
has ceased to mirror the best library opinion in England, and 
has distinguished itself by publishing crude essays by junior 
assistants, examination essays (which have always been re- 
chauffés of better works), and has filled its space with a cata- 
logue of Fifteenth Century books—an admirable work but en- 
tirely out of place in a small monthly. Moreover, the nature 
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of its would-be humorous articles has been most try- 
ing to all who care for the tone of the profession. The in- 
evitable nemesis has followed, and we write this valedictory 
with regret, for, in spite of its faults, ‘“‘ The Library World’”’ 
has done excellent work on the technical side; and, although 
it has alienated most assistants by regarding them as pre- 
cocious children, it has done not a little towards perfecting the 
methods of our work. 





THE CO-ORDINATION OF EDUCATIONAL EFFORT 
FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES* 


By ALBERT MANSBRIDGE, Secretary of the Workers’ 
Educational Association. 


It is obvious that the many great and pressing problems 
suggested by the phrase, ‘‘ The Co-ordination of Educational 
Effort,’ must be ruled as beyond our consideration to-night. We 
shall concern ourselves entirely with an examination of the 
place which public libraries occupy and should occupy in the 
national educational system. There are few, if any, 
public libraries which have failed to help poor scholars—for 
such are everywhere—and in this way have forwarded the edu- 
cational system, in a manner none the less efficient because un- 
recorded. It is well known that the majority of libraries have 
ceased to regard themselves as mere distributing machines for 
books, and have welcomed and assisted to the extent of their 
power such bodies as the National Home Reading Union and 
the Workers’ Educational Association, together with numerous 
bodies of local significance. Public libraries are right. They 
look out to the future conscious of power. The conquest of 
the future is their destiny; the places they will occupy are of 
the highest importance. When they do not embody 
they will co-operate with the Art Gallery and the Museum, and 
it is essential that some at léast of their work should be 
jointly undertaken by the Education Committee and the Libra- 
ries’ Committee, sometimes on the premises of the one, some- 
times on the premises of the other. It is appropriate 
that our consideration of the co-ordination of educational effort 
should, by the kindness of the President, take place in the 
National Educational Offices. In 1905, the Library Association 
affirmed ‘‘ That the public library should be recognised as form- 


ing part of the national educational machinery.’’ Of course 
it should, and we take our presence here as a happy augury 
of the increased recognition of that truth. I cannot 





*Address before the Library Assistants’ Association at the Board of 
Education, Whitehall, on Wednesday, April 13th, 1910. 
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go further without congratulating you upon your existence as 
an Association, and expressing the happy confidence that you 
have found and will find your greatest glory by losing your- 
selves in devotion to one of the most splendid works of our 
time, the diffusion of noble thoughts, by means of the printed 
page, and the spoken word (for I do not exclude that) among 
the people of our day.. Professional status and honour arise out 
of devotion to a great cause. There can be no greater than the 
dissemination of the works of ‘‘famous men, men renowned 
for their power, giving counsel by their understanding and de- 
claring prophesies ; leaders of the people by their counsels, and 
by their knowledge and learning meet for the people, wise and 
eloquent in their instructions, such as found out musical tunes 
and recited verses in writing, honoured in their generations and 
the glory of their times.’’ Notice that the wise writer of Eccle- 
siasticus makes no account of soldiers or even of architects. 
Of public libraries he knew little. In connection with them 
prophecy did not avail him, but had he known he would have 
reserved for eulogy the men who in accordance with a high 
ideal, bring to the people the musical folios, the verses in 
writing. In the study of economics it is early demonstrated 
that the distributor of goods is in essence a producer. It is 
equally true that the librarian, and in this sense the bookseller, 
is part maker of the books, and that all the high feeling of 
pride in output is reasonably theirs. Among their books they 
will allow none that make a lie; the abominable and the base 
they will abhor. Here, indeed, the librarian passes to a higher 
plane than the bookseller, not, indeed, that he may boast, he 
is farther removed from temptation. Praise of 
books need not further be sung, and praise of librarians, how- 
ever suitable, may become more monotonous than the drudgery 
of their work. The contemplation of the purity 
and beauty of the domain of books makes men jealous for its 
sanctity, and I desire to submit that as guardians among modern 
institutions, public libraries by their position and work have the 
greatest responsibility. The Library Association Conference, 
1908, passed a resolution that ‘‘ fiction of no literary, educa- 
tional, or moral value should not find place on the shelves of a 
public library.’’ Is there such, other than the perfidious stuff 
which makes large incomes for base men out of the pence of 
adolescents, or was it not that the librarians were appalled 
by the impossibility of artificial selection, and took refuge in 
a platitude? Censorship other than that done in silence by a 
wise librarian and a trusted committee is impossible. The 
only, but none the less real, hope lies in unswerving progress 
towards an ever-brightening ideal, and the development of 
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public taste. It is with the latter we are concerned, for that 
is a portion of national education. Would that mental indiges- 
tion were more common. Would that the mind revolted from 
false food as readily as the body. Minds may be poisoned, 
would that they died, in that instant. A man once protested 
to me, in public meeting, that education increases the power 
and therefore the number of burglars. He must have had at 
one and the same time the burglarious instinct and the power 
to measure it, but it is true that reading, a practice commonly 
regarded as a sine qua non of education, has opened up a whole 
world of opportunity to men who steal not merely the trash of 
purse but the golden power of pure thought, the concomitant 
of ‘‘ good name.’’ Every effort of a library towards the popu- 
larisation of true literature lessens the power of the poisoners— 
use they picture postcards or printed pages. It is essential 
that every district in England should have an efficient library— 
the permissive clauses of the Libraries’ Act must go—in order 
that it may take its place as co-worker with the Education 
Committee, and in populous centres with the Art Gallery and 
Museum as well (in rural districts it would absorb the func- 
tions of these two last) in striving for the development of public 
taste. These libraries should be so placed and supported as to 
be able to work without unreasonable let or hindrance. It is 
not to my purpose to sketch the place of an ideal library in an 
ideal education system. We have neither, but if any librarian 
here feels that his library is ideal, I will meet him, although 
with bated breath, in these precincts, by venturing to assert 
that the educational system of England is far from ideal, and 
we must be careful of the nature of the cloth with which we 
propose to patch garments. Let us consider the 
specific work and place of a public library, keeping in mind 
what is immediately possible, although the word ‘‘ imme- 
diately ’’ needs some qualification, because the political chaos 
of the hour will need to have passed before we can hope that 
library authorities will be empowered to levy rates for the 
amount of their expenses in each financial or half-year, and 
that any limitation in any Act of Parliament of the expenditure 
or of the rate to be levied by library authorities will be re- 
pealed. It is my opinion that the terms, people's 
college and public library, should be interchangeable. There 
is little doubt that the public libraries will minister in the main 
for many years to the needs of poor scholars and people who 
work for wages. Ultimately they will not be regarded, as 
some are, as a kind of charitable institution, to be stimulated 
into being by private beneficence, but as much for rich and 
poor as a road is—although upon that public institution it is 
often precarious going for the poor in these days of motor 
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cars. Although, therefore, there will be distinct bias towards 
the needs of the poor in the recommendations I have to make, 
yet I conceive that class distinctions in essential education are 
wholly injurious, and that the foolish practice we have in Eng- 
land of segregating the children of the poor in primary schools, 
the children of the middle class in secondary schools, and the 
children of the rich in public schools is responsible for more 
social evil than we dream of. The public library must in prin- 
ciple meet the intellectual needs of all. The work 
of a public library, with which we are more nearly concerned, 
should in part be carried out jointly with the education autho- 
rity. There is precedent for joint work, but education autho- 
rities differ very materially in their outlook and practice. Some 
would resent any approach on the part of the library authority, 
others would welcome it. But it is no part of my intention to 
suggest any usurpation of the functions of the education autho- 
rity. A library must undertake no educational work recognised 
as such by the Board of Education, unless the education autho- 
rity, which must not formally disapprove, is either indifferent 
or unwilling. The specifically educational func- 
tions of the public library may be divided as follows, and in 
connection with each division we will consider their relation- 
ship to educational activities. Firstly, the library 
should undertake work appertaining to the development of 
public taste in printed documents and the satisfaction of the 
same. This work, whilst in some measure within the province 
of education, belongs in some of its aspects peculiarly to the 
library. It may be accomplished among other ways by (a) 
Lessons to school children and students both on library pre- 
mises, in school hours (when the books and apparatus need to 
be brought under requisition) and on school premises. The 
provision of school libraries arises out of this and may be met 
by joint charges. (b) Lectures on literature and literary sub- 
jects. Library talks are common, but a library should be free 
to organise University Extension Lectures, and under present 
conditions should be assisted financially by the education autho- 
rity. This is provided for in the clause of the new Libraries’ 
Bill that says, ‘‘ It shall be lawful for any library authority to 
expend out of the library rate such moneys as they shall deem 
fit for the provision of lectures. Secondly, the 
library should endeavour to place books under proper control 
in suitable institutions. The Board of Trade has established 
Labour Exchanges. It should be the duty of the library autho- 
rity to see how far it can help waiting men to pass time profit- 
ably. Thirdly, it should provide (aided where neces- 
sary by the education authority) the whole apparatus essential 
to the studies of the district. To allow this adequately to be 
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carried out there should be a central library, established by the 
Government, containing every book likely to be required for 
the purpose, from which the libraries of the country could 
draw when necessary, and in order to reduce the cost there 
should be a special rate of postage for such books. 
Fourthly, there should be room provided for classes in the 
higher study of non-technical subjects and classes promoted 
where necessary, with the aid, if possible, of the education 
authority, but always subject to its formal approval. The 
higher technical class is near to its apparatus of machinery, 
the higher non-technical class should be near to its apparatus 
of book. The attitude of libraries in regard to the new type 
of University Tutorial Class has been most helpful both as 
regards the provision of books and the granting of facilities. 
It would ill-become me to go further. Each of 
you know of many kinds of work which I have barely time to 
enumerate. I am well aware that there are difficulties to be 
faced; and the greatest of these is the question of finance. In 
addition to the abolition of permissive powers, I am strongly 
in favour of the abolition of the limited rate. The ratepayers 
should be left to judge as to the limit of expenditure, and will 
take care that the amount is not excessive. As to administra- 
tion, there should be a Consultative Committee in each district, 
upon which should be representatives of all recognised educa- 
tional activity. The purpose of the Committee in addition to 
securing that the principle of co-ordination is respected, would 
be to devise ways and means of assisting the educational work 
of the public library. The Education Secretary should be co- 
opted a member of the Libraries’ Committee, and the Librarian 
should be co-opted a member of the Education Committee. 
There should be adequate training for librarians at recognised 
institutions, with grants in aid of approved persons. It should 
involve an academic degree, which might be called a Bachelor 
of Bibliography, or of Librarianship. Andrew Carnegie, in one 
of his speeches at the opening of a library building said that 
the Librarian should rank with the University Professor, the 
Minister and the Physician. I am not false enough 
to say the position is hopeless whilst the rate limitation remains 
in force. Any librarian oppressed by insufficiency, who sits 
down and says, ‘‘ What’s the use,’’ unless he rise again at the 
next moment, even as an indomitable doctor in the shambles 
of war, is not true to himself or his office. Much can be done 
without money; the most valuable asset of a library, rich or 
poor, is the enthusiasm and ingenuity of its staff, engendered 
by the consciousness in days of drudgery of a great mission. 
Moreover although cynics may, through their spectacles see 
otherwise, the best way to get more material power is to har- 
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monise well with that you have. It would not, indeed, become 
me to be the apostle of despair, for I have seen the little 
library at Claydon (made possible and aided, indeed, by 
the enthusiasm of the squire, who is, I believe, a member of 
this Association) and have studied the work of a great town 
library, such as Croydon, where your President in his capacity 
as sub-librarian, at once confers and receives privilege. I have 
shown on a hundred sheets pictures of a great public library, 
affirming as I did so that the public library was by destiny the 
people’s college of the future, and in not a few cases the people’s 
college of the present. 





SOME SUGGESTIONS ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF 
TECHNOLOGY.* 


Probable Meaning of the Title—The student must 
not take what is written here in too absolute a_ sense, 
as it is impossible to determine exactly what the ex- 
aminers require in the Essay. Moreover, these notes 
must be brief, as the conditions under which the essay is to be 
written preclude ary actual essay writing on my part. First, 
then, I think it is not intended that the student shall construct 
a scheme of classification, but if he can show by brief tables 
how the subject might be dealt with, it will be all to his good. 
The actual want of the examiners is, I think, a clear definition 
of the field; the relation of the pure sciences to the applied, the 
difficulties arising from the differing terminology of the various 
industries, especially those that use similar materials, and the 
allied trades, which apparently differ in their products; for 
example: Soap, Glycerine, and Candles appear to have little 
in common, but they are all products of the same material and 
are made in the same industry. A discussion should follow of 
the best means of bringing these matters into relation, so that 
the mechanic and manufacturer may have in sequence the 
science on which his trade is based, and the works about the 
trade itself. 

Definition.—It is difficult to define the area of Technology ; 
probably, the application of the physical sciences to the uses of 
life is as good a definition as any. The first two groups that 
occur to us are 

(1) The Handicrafts. 
(2) Chemical Technology. 
Each of these involves problems in classification; (1) involves 





* These notes were prepared by the President for students in his Corre- 
spondence Class in Classification, and as many of our members find it 
difficult to deal with the essay required by the L.A. Examiners in Sec- 
tion 3, we are permitted to reproduce them by his kindness. 
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the physical sciences; i.e., the application of electricity, steam 
(heat), water, etc., to the purposes of manufacture, their pro- 
perties and methods of conversion ; (2) involves all those manu- 
factures which are products of processes having a chemical 
theory or method at their base (a reference to Duncan’s 
‘* Chemistry of Commerce,’’ will give the student a clearer idea 
of the purpose of the last phrase). 

Treatment.—I think the student should first define Tech- 
nology in a comprehensive way; consult good dictionaries in 
doing this, for example: ‘‘ The Century,’’ or ‘‘ The Standard.”’ 
Having settled in his mind the idea of Technology, he should 
then refer to the three principal classifications and see how far 
they embrace all the topics which might naturally fall under this 
name, asking himself one or two simple questions. 

(1) Are there general divisions (main classes) in the field 
of Technology, and, if so, what are they? 

(2) Are the allied trades together? 

(3) How far do the divisions overlap, if at all? 

(4) Are the bases of the trades, etc., shown? 

This will be a somewhat difficult business, which the student 
must accomplish as best he can. 

Having arrived at a clear idea of the field, the student 
should discuss 

(1) In a general library how the bases of a science and 
its applications might be brought into relation 

(a) in the catalogue. 
(b) on the shelves. 

(2) Draw a picture of an ideal special Technological 
Library and show how you would arrange the 
books (here the evolution of the trade or industry 
might be traced in the classification). 

Point out the unsatisfactory nature of existing classifications in 
regard to Technology (Dewey’s ‘‘ Articles made of wood, 
leather, etc.,’’ is very inadequate). Exercise your ingenuity 
in reconstructing the schedules of one of them. Then classify 
a few books in the progression of the industry, beginning with 
the pure science, in something of this fashion :— 
CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY. 
Photography. 
Biography. 
Cognates in the production = 
of the photograph. Light. 
Photography. 
Photographic Optics. 
Photographic Chemistry. 
Societies. 
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Periodicals. 
Annuals, etc. (here follow 
other forms). 
General Treatises. 
Scientific Applications (Aerial, 
Medical, etc.). 
Trick Photography. 
Artistic Photography. 
Laboratory work. 
Photo-mechanical processes. 
Arrange a suitable title under each heading. A similar method 
might be pursued with any other of the Technological indus- 
tries. (The above is from the Patent Office Catalogue.) 

Something in the earlier part of the Essay might be said 
about the equivocal use of terms; for instance: writers on 
Chemistry have at different periods used the term to denote 
(1) the art of transmuting metals; (2) the art of preparing 
chemical medicines; (3) chemistry in the modern sense. 

Consider what order of arrangement of the individual 
books within a topic you would use in a general and a special 
library respectively ; think over the obvious value of a chrono- 
logical arrangement in the latter. 

I hope these few hints may be of use, but the working out 
of the Essay is entirely a matter of individual consideration. 
I am inclined to think that any reasonable treatment of the sub- 
ject would be accepted by the examiners, who cannot expect 
the student to have a highly specialised knowledge of Tech- 
nology. Unfortunately the literature is practically nil. A few 
hints may be gained from Hulme’s “‘ Classification in the Patent 
Office Library’’ (‘‘ Library Assistant,’’ v. 4, p. 27, 1903-05). 
If you have access to the Patent Office Class Lists use them; 
there are about twenty of them at 6d. each. Perhaps that on 
Chemical Industries is most useful in our connection, but at 
best it can only furnish a few hints. A study of the general 
meaning of Technology in the classifications, and a treatment 
as above, seems to me the orthodox and simplest method of 
securing a satisfactory essay. I shall be delighted to know any 
student has succeeded better. 





PROCEEDINGS. 
APRIL GENERAL MEETING. 


The April General Meeting was held at the Board of Edu- 
cation, Whitehall, on Wednesday, the 13th inst., by kind per- 
mission of the President of the Board of Education (the Right 
Hon. Walter Runciman, M.P.). There were about sixty mem- 
bers and friends present including a number of chief librarians. 
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The Chair was occupied by Mr. ARTHUR E. TWENTYMAN, Libra- 
rian to the Board, who said he was pleased to welcome the Asso- 
ciation to a meeting at the Board of Education. The occasion 
was an unique one, as at no time had a meeting been held there 
except it had to do wholly with the work of the Board. The 
Meeting marked an epoch in the history of education, which 
was no longer confined to the establishment of schools, but 
was carried on by a number of various agencies, social and 
philanthropic, among which none was more powerful than the 
Public Library. At the present day there was a great danger 
that the spiritual side of things will be forgotten; it was, there- 
fore, all the more necessary for them to supply men with 
spiritual food through the ministration of books. He thought 
the occasion was a particularly happy one in the triple con- 
junction of the Board of Education, the Public Library, and 
the Workers’ Educational Association, a conjunction which 
could not be surpassed. The CHARMAN then called upon Mr. 
ALBERT MANSBRIDGE to deliver his address on ‘‘ The Co-ordi- 
nation of Educational Effort, from the point of view of Public 
Libraries.”’ Mr. J. D. Stewart (Islington) opened 
the discussion by congratulating Mr. Mansbridge on his opti- 
mistic and enthusiastic address, after which he felt very much 
more hopeful for the future of Public Libraries. He would 
like to point out that many public libraries were already doing 
the very work which Mr. Mansbridge had mentioned; for ex- 
ample: the training of children in the use of the Catalogue, 
and classes held at the library in school hours. There were a 
number of libraries which gave popular talks to school child- 
ren on the use of books as sources of information. He 
would lay strong emphasis on the help given by public libraries 
to technical classes. Most libraries recently erected had lecture 
rooms which could be used for educational purposes, and in 
addition the Reference Room where students could go to pur- 
sue their subject further. With regard to school libraries, the 
solution of the difficulty was for the local education authority 
to provide the money, and the library to provide the brains. 
The rate limit hampered their movements at the present day, 
but when this was removed, it would not mean that libraries 
would want to spend double their present income. In some 
cases a few pounds per annum would make all the difference. 

Mr. J. F. Hocc (Battersea) said it was quite 
a treat to hear a gentleman who was optimistic with regard 
to public libraries. We were so used to the pessimist. It was 
encouraging to see good use made of the reference library by 
students and others anxious to better themselves in their par- 
ticular callings, and showed what educational work was being 
done. Mr. J. D. Younc (Greenwich) thought that Mr. Mans- 
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bridge took rather a narrow view in dealing with the working 
man. There was the large body of the middle-class who needed 
the public library just as much. The library was indeed for 
everyone. Mr. C. Peacu (Gray’s Inn) declared himself as a 
glorious pessimist and said that it did good to look at things 
from a pessimistic point of view. There would be need for a 
definite statement from the education authority as to the work 
that libraries should do. He thought a lot of money was wasted 
in libraries, such as in the purchase by a provincial library of 
twenty copies of ‘‘ The Jungle,’’ when that book was ‘n the 
height of its fame; and further, that much overiapping was 
taking place. In comparing America with England, he thought 
there were many generous donors of books in the former coun- 
try, whereas there were few in England; but that many could 
be found in our own country if proper means were taken to 
make known to such people what was needed. In 
reply to a question as to the provision of lectures in public 
libraries, Mr. H. T. Coutts (Islington) said that Mr. Mans- 
bridge had mentioned the subject. Of course lectures were in 
a way teaching, and it was a moot point whether libraries could 
iegally expend money on lectures. However, it was not neces- 
sary to show the amount spent for lectures on the library 
accounts. The light used at a lecture did not come from a 
separate meter, so that that item need not appear separately 
at all. He did not know whether the speaker was referring to 
the policy of lectures: that was quite another matter. He would 
like to say how very interested he was in Mr. Mansbridge’s 
stimulating address. He thought the solution of the whole 
question was that the libraries should be under the Education 
Authority, we should then be able to call upon that authority 
for the necessary rate. Mr. W. Benson THorneE (Poplar) said 
there was a very urgent need for the organization of Libra- 
rianship. At present libraries were controlled by numerous 
authorities and worked under different conditions. We found 
many things being done in one place and not in another. It 
all pointed to one thing, which was the re-organization of 
libraries to bring them under a central control. Some libraries 
were specially privileged and others not. There were villages 
in this country entirely without libraries and in which the local 
rate provides a matter of about £15 annually; it was, there- 
fore, an utter impossibility for such a village to run a system 
of libraries. Of course the libraries at Steeple Claydon owed 
their existence to the beneficence of Sir Edmund Verney. 
There was a considerable danger of the Education Authority 
throwing work on the public library which it should not be ex- 
pected to perform. He thought that in spite of the rate limit 
there were many things which could be, and ought to be, done. 
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The limit was often used as an excuse for indolence. The 
CHAIRMAN, in closing the discussion, said it appeared that Mr. 
Mansbridge had been preaching to the converted. He thought 
the address an extremely interesting one and delivered in a 
masterly manner. When he approached the Secretary to the 
Board with the view of arranging for the Meeting to be held 
in that building, he had done so with fear and trembling. The 
Secretary, however, was good enough to consider the matter, 
and when the request was laid before the President, it was 
granted with every evidence of willingness and pleasure. He 
said the President viewed with sympathy educational work, 
though it did not come within the control of his particular de- 
partment. The Presipent (Mr. W. C. Berwick 
Sayers) moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Mansbridge. The ob- 
stacle to the question of any such advances was the arrogant 
ignorance of the middle-class in whom the controlling power 
was invested; such philistines, devoid of social conscience, 
thought they saw in the advance of the working man the total 
disappearance of servants, and of the subservience they 
cherished. The address had been full of points, and the em- 
phasis to this forward work had his entire sympathy. He 
would have the library buy every book, however expensive, re- 
quired by a Tutorial or University class; he had studied a 
syllabus of one of the former, and its thoroughness surprised 
him. He was surprised at the way critics confused bad litera- 
ture with the penny dreadful which was, in general, harmless, 
often stimulating. Impure literature was something distinct, 
and bad history, sociology, or science did infinitely more harm 
than bad fiction. He thought the resolution condemning fic- 
tion passed by the Library Association, at Brighton, the most 
puerile conclusion it had ever made public. He thanked Mr. 
Mansbridge who stood for a great movement which made for 
sweetness and light. Mr. THORNE seconded. Mr. MANSBRIDGE, 
in reply, thanked the Meeting for the cordial vote of thanks and 
for listening to him. He thought it a splendid thing to get 
people to listen. When a man suggested simple things he was 
called either an optimist or an idealist. He was pleased to 
hear that some of the work he had suggested as possible had 
already been accomplished. He was particularly careful not to 
advocate anything which was not possible under the conditions 
of the Local Government Board Auditor. He was interested 
to know how they were going to obtain the services of lecturers. 
Was it going to be done under the light bill? |Mr. Courts: 
At present they are voluntary.] So far as the middle-classes 
were concerned he thought he included them; we should cer- 
tainly have to go further than the working man. Mr. STEWART 
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proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman for presiding, and 
to the President of the Board for permission to meet at the 
Offices. Miss Ottve E. Crarke (Islington) seconded and the 
vote was carried unanimously. An inspection of the Library of 
the Board of Education concluded a very interesting and profit- 
able Meeting. , 





YORKSHIRE BRANCH. 


A meeting of the Yorkshire Branch was held at the Leeds 
Institute, Cookridge Street, Leeds, on Thursday, March 16th. 
The Presipent (Mr. G. W. Strother) presided, and members 
were present from Batley, Harrogate, Morley, Keighley, and 
Leeds. A debate was opened on the question ‘* Is the Censor- 
ship of Books Justifiable?’’ by Mr. N. TRetivinc (Leeds), who 
said that his remarks referred entirely to the public library 
which he defined as an institution founded and maintained by 
the citizens of a city, to which practically every individual who 
can read has access, and on which the vast majority of its 
borrowers rely for guidance in the reading of fiction, though 
this reliance may not be expressed. A grave responsibility 
thus rests with the library in the selection of books. There ts 
hourly a crowd of people coming, mentally hungry, to the 
library for a food supply, and relying on the ability, discrimi- 
nation, and honour of the librarian for the character and quality 
of what is given them. There are books published in which 
transgressions of moral law are the chief points of interest, 
and in which no attempt is made to combat the evil; others are 
serious efforts to show up its sordidness in contrast with better 
things. The two classes cf books should be discriminated and 
a censorship kept on all which tended to a bad influence on 
readers. The negative view of the question was 
taken by Mr. A. J. Hawkes (Leeds), who pointed out that the 
level of thought was constantly rising in spite of persecution 
against its advance. This was shown in religion, and in politics, 
in both of which men were allowed to voice their opinions in 
freedom ; should not the same right be conceded in other spheres ? 
All ideas are subject to the same laws of flux and change; the 
moral ideas of one period are the disgust of the next, and the 
moral ideas of one country, the amazement of another. Who 
then shall presume to discriminate between the false and the 
true? What librarian can say to any man that his ideas are 
a danger to the state; or has a better right to assert his opinion 
than such an author as Mr. H. G. Wells, who has studied the 
subject of immorality and endeavoured to show a remedy. This 
argument applies also to the manner in which the ideas are 
presented by men of recognised reputation. Who are the best 
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judges of the most suitable way in which to present their 
ideas? If it is thought that ideas can be judged by a majority 
censorship, it is likely that the circulation of new ideas will 
be hindered because anything new is received with opposition 
from the very fact that it has not been heard of before. The 
function of a novel is to portray life, and it is a fitting form of 
presentment of the great problems of human society. The 
speaker’s experience had shown that whereas it was thought 
that immature persons took a morbid interest in such books, 
it was not really so. The novels read by all classes of people 
belonged principally to the romantic class. Only in cases where 
licentious elements were introduced into this class of book was 
a censorship desirable. This kind of book being by authors 
of no repute, would naturally be excluded from libraries. The 
realist novel and the novel of ideas is shunned by all but the 
serious reader. For these reasons a censorship over the novel 
of ideas is quite unwarrantable. The discussion was 
opened by Mr. SuHarpuouse, who held that a censorship was 
desirable on account of the large number of writers who dealt 
with the sex problem in a light and shady manner. Mr. PROCTER 
also favoured a censorship. Mr. ELtison contended that no 
man had any right to dictate what another should read. The 
PRESIDENT held that the censorship was desirable, inasmuch as 
a writer of serious and established reputation must not be 
allowed to act as a veil behind which might be sheltered 
writers whose work had a short spell of popularity, solely on 
account of its pruriency. On a vote being taken 
the majority were in favour of censorship. 

The Hon. SecrRETARY read a paper on ‘‘ The Educa- 
tion Problem: What the U.S.A. are doing to master 
it.’ Briefly, he sketched the work of the American 
Library Schools, describing their curriculum, and gave specimen 
examination papers, and, finally, asked whether these courses 
produced a stereotyped librarian, which was the chief criticism 
hurled against American methods. A discussion followed, and 
sharp criticism was given on the recent action of the Library 
Association in forcing the question of assistants possessing 
Oxford or Cambridge Local Certificates before they were en- 
gaged at such miserable salaries. The next meet- 
ing will be held at York, on Thursday, May 26th. 





SOUTH WALES BRANCH. 
SeEconpD ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Second Annual Meeting of the South Wales Branch 
was held on Wednesday, April 13th, at the Central Library, 
Cardiff, Mr. R. G. Williams being in the chair. There was a 
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good attendance of members. The CHAIRMAN 
opened the meeting by calling upon Mr. Sern Conroy to read 
a paper entitled ‘‘ The Present Position and Future Prospects 
of the Branch.’’ The paper, which was well received, formed 
an excellent prelude to the business meeting which followed. 

After the reading of the paper, the CHAIRMAN gave 
a short address. He reviewed the work done during the Third 
Session, and invited every member to take an active part in the 
work of the Branch. A short report was read by 
the Hon. Secretary, and the Hon. Treasurer (Mr. E. J. Rees) 
then submitted the balance sheet for the year, which showed 
a balance in hand to be carried forward. The meeting then 
proceeded to elect officers for the coming year. The following 
were elected :—Chairman : Wyndham Morgan; Hon. Treasurer: 
R. G. Williams; Hon. Secretary: Charles Sexton; Committee: 
E. J. Rees, Miss K. E. Jones, Miss E. O. Davies. The 
meeting closed with the passing of votes of thanks to the 
readers of papers during the last session, and to the Chief Libra- 
rian and the Committee of the Cardiff Public Libraries. 





COMMERCIAL BOOKBINDING.* 


In the present day, when the quality of so many books, 
from the material point of view, leaves much to be desired, 
any work which throws light upon the methods employed in 
book production should be welcomed. Such a work is the 
treatise before us. The author, a prominent member of the 
Library Assistants’ Association, is well-known to his colleagues 
as a painstaking worker, and his reputation as such is en- 
hanced by this work. In it the processes and the various 
machines used in commercial bookbinding are clearly, minutely, 
and impartially described. It is a technical guide of particular 
value to the publishing, bookbinding, and kindred trades; but 
forming, as it does, an important contribution to the literature 
of book production, it is not without interest to the librarian. 
For some years past, librarians have been bewailing the fact 
that modern books are less durable than those published several 
decades ago. This state of affairs is largely ascribed to the 
enormous and increasing output of books, and the hurried 
methods employed in their production. We live in an age of 
machinery, and, as in most other trades, machinery has, in 
bookbinding, to a very large extent, superceded hand work. As 
Mr. Stephen points out, ‘‘ the methods of commercial bookbind- 
ing have been completely revolutionised, and there are now 





* Stephen, George A., Commercial Bookbinding. 10 x 7} in., 59 pp., 
70 illus., cloth. W. J. Stonhill and Co. Two shillings and sixpence net. 
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machines that have been brought to such a high state of per- 
fection as to perform effectively almost every process in the 
binding of a book. In a modern bindery there are to be found 
cleverly constructed machines for folding, bundling, gathering, 
sewing, smashing, cutting, rounding, and backing, and casing- 
in, as well as equally skilful and useful machines for cutting 
the boards and cloth, for case-making, and for other important 
operations.’’ In trying to find an explanation for the deteriora- 
tion of the material side of books, one is apt to jump at the con- 
clusion that machinery is at the root of the matter, but whether 
mechanical methods are much to blame is a moot question. 
Mr. Stephen’s investigations would seem to show that, provided 
good machines be used and proper care taken in manipulating 
them, satisfactory work can be performed by machinery. Libra- 
rians have to face the fact that book-producing machinery has 
come to stay, and it is, therefore, to their benefit that books 
should be produced by the best machines, under the best con- 
ditions. Probably Mr. Stephen had some such idea in mind 
when writing this book. The value of the work is increased by 
the appendage of the Binding Specifications for Commercial 
Work, of the American Library ‘Aissociation ‘Committee on 
Binding, and the United States Government Specifications for 
Book Cloth. The book itself is bound in ‘‘ legal buckram,’’ 
made in accordance with the specifications. This work should 
command the attention of all persons interested in bookbinding, 
being, we believe, the first attempt to deal with commercial 
bookbinding, as distinct from ordinary bookbinding, in a con- 
cise and adequate way. Though perhaps a little too technica! 
for the average librarian, whose knowledge of most subjects 
must of necessity be general rather than specific, it is a work 
which should, nevertheless, be included in every librarian's 
library. mM. T. & 


ENGLISH CaTALOGUE OF Books, 1909: giving in One Alphabet, 
under Author and Title, the Size, Price, Month of Publica- 
tion, and Publishers of Books issued in the United King- 
dom. 10 by 64in. 327pp. 1910. Sampson, Low, Marston 
and Co. Six shillings net. 

Once again we are indebted to the publishers for the prompt appearance 
of this invaluable annual. For the first time the number of books recorded 
is over 10,000, the actual figures being 10,725. This is an increase of 904 
upon last year’s figures. Taking the year’s output and comparing it 
class by class with the output for 1908, there are the following increases :— 
Religion and Philosophy, 100; Fiction and Juvenile Works, 94; Political 
and Social, 81; Arts and Sciences, 37; Voyages and Travels, 20; History 
and Biography, 53; Year Books and Series, 76; Medicine, 37; Belles 
Lettres, 47; and Miscellaneous, 478; while there are decreases in the 
following classes :—Educational, 8; Law, 17; and Poetry and Drama, 94. 
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We miss the Series lists from the annual volumes. At one time they 
formed a valuable feature, and we shall hope, at least, to see them 
included in the Appendix to the five-yearly volume to be published next 
year. J. W. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
FOR ASSISTANTS IN THE SOUTH-WEST OF ENGLAND. 
To the Editor of ‘* The Library Assistant.” 
Dear Sir, 

May I, through the pages of ‘‘ The Library Assistant,’? ask the as- 
sistants in this district if they are willing to consider some means of pro- 
moting social and educational intercourse? Perhaps it is too early to dream 
of a Local Branch of the L.A.A.; however, I see no reason why we in this 
district should be so long in emulating the enterprise of our fellow assis- 
tants in other parts of the country. It they are so disposed will they kindly 
communicate with the undersigned ? 

Yours faithfully, 
E. H. Matruews. 
The Public Library, 
Exeter, April 5th, 1910. 


SOCIAL EVENING. 


A Whist Drive and Dance took place at the Islington Central Library, 
on Wednesday, April 6th. Between 70 and 80 Members and friends as- 
sembled, and a most enjoyable evening was spent. Although the majority 
of the company were members and friends of the Islington Libraries’ Club, 
we were glad to notice that the minority included a fair sprinkling of 
members representing several London and Suburban Libraries. The 
arrangements were in the hands of Miss Savage (Islington), and the Hon. 
Secretary, to whom the success of the gathering was mainly due. 


APPOINTMENTS AND CHANGES. 


MurRHEAD, Miss, of the British Library of Political Science, has been 
appointed Assistant in the Library of the University of London, South Ken- 


sington. : 
NICHOLSON, FRANK C., M.A., formerly assistant librarian of the Aber- 
deen University Library, and late acting librarian, for six years, to the 


Royal College of Physicia:sm, Edinburgh, has been appointed Librarian of 
the Edinburgh University Library, in succession to the late Alexander 
Anderson. 

*Preece, J. F., Junior Assistant, St. Pancras Public Library, has been 
appointed Senior Assistant in the same library. 

Renniz, H. J., has been appointed Librarian, King’s Lynn Public 
Library, in succession to Mr. T. E. Maw, who has been appointed to 
Luton. (Also selected, Messrs. *Dallimore (Wimbledon), *Seward (Brom- 
ley), and *Wilson (Gateshead). 

*STEVENSON, Miss WINIFRED E., has been appointed Senior Assistant, 
Islington Public Libraries, in consequence of Miss Fairweather’s appoint- 
ment to Brighton. 

*Member L.A.A. 


NEW MEMBERS. 
Mempers: John Leather, Birkdale; George Mitchell, Buxton. 
AssociATE: Miss A. Venndt, Islington. 


SOUTH WALES BRANCH. 
Associates: Miss D. Boughton; Miss D. Maggi; both of Cardiff. 
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